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THEATRICAL BUDGET, 


OR 


ACTOR’S REGALIO. 











PRIVATE THEATRICALS; 


OR, A TOUCH AT AMATEUR ACTORS. 






Private actors we have—good, bad, and all sorts, 
All panting for Garrick’s high name; 

We have Romeo’s strut in dandyfied Coates, 
And applause is a burlesque for fame. 






Billy Dip was well known as a spruce spouting @ | 
blade ; 
Private acting was all his delight; 
Stage combats he studied far more than his trade, 
And ever was happy to fight. 







Sroxen.] Billy Dip was a stage struck tallow : 
chandler, Billy had ever an eye to the drama, 
though, ealbreintely, he had but one. Mr. Dip 
was an actor of all work, and the manager of a. 
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tastefully fitted up private theatre in the back 
slums, well known in the Holy Land. Billy con- 
sidered that the performing of a melting tragic 
character was by far more delicious than the 
melting of a hogshead of tallow. The fact was, 
Billy was determined to be an actor, and not lose 
his sweet name. Dick Wildfire was a tragedian of 
much fiery promise ; Dick was a gunpowder ma- 
ker by trade, and was a very touchy spark, as he 
would often blow up his brother performers for 
not going off the stage after they were dead. 
Miss Nancy Lovetrue, a straw bonnet maker’s 
apprentice of Cranbourne alley, was announced 
for the part of the love sick Juliet. It must be 
understood, that Miss Nancy carried on a little 
private business of her own, so that she was ena- 
bled to cut a pretty dashing appearance. Bobby 
Stitch, the tailor’s apprentice of Thread Needle 
street, was to be the Romeo; but, on the night of 
performance, a sad disappointment occurred; 
Bobby was compelled to sit on his master’s shop- 
board, and finish a pair of gentlemen’s tnexpressi- 
bles, (vulgarly called breeches.) When the news 
reached the theatre, all the rest of the performers 
were dressed for their parts. Mr. Dip, however, 
undertook the character at five minutes’ notice, 
and, from the inimitable style in which he per- 
formed -the part, proved himself to be as much 
superior to any other actor as the brilliancy of 
gas is to a farthing rushlight. Jeremiah Rhu- 
barb, an assistant to Doctor Bolus, of Camomile 
street, yvas, likewise, to be an assistant in Romeo 
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and Juliet. Jerry was to perform the half starv- 
ed apothecary in the tragedy—his very appear- 
ance indicated that he was'in the last stage of a 
consumption ; however, it must be confessed, that 
he looked the part to admiration. 


Private acting, you know, is now all the go, 
Where all ranks they promiscuously mingle. 


Peter Puff was a barber of shaving renown, 
Many dandies he took by the nose ; 

Had a taste for the stage, twas very well known, 

Private playing was what Peter chose. 


Jack Flourish in private had got a great name ; 
Such an actor, sure, never was seen ; 
King Richard, the tyrant, obtained him high 
fame, 


And, by’s friends, called superior to Kean. 


Spoken.| Peter Puff was a theatrical barber, 
and had a propensity for private acting; he pre- 
ferred cutting a figure in Brutus to cutting the 
crop of a Brutus; however, it was allowed by 
every one that Mr. Puff used to dress ‘his charac- 
ters in good style, (which, by the by, is a valua- 
ble requisite in a performer.) His Dicky Gossip, 
in “ My Grandmother,” was a most finished and 
natural performance—he played and looked the 
Village Barber to life. Jack Flourish was a 
dashing lawyer’s clerk. Mr. Flourish studied 
more the pages of Shakspeare than the pages of 
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Coke and Lyttleton. Jack had an elegant figure, 


with a handsome person; the actresses in private 
felt much pleasure in his company; in short, Jack 
Flourish was the life and soul of the theatre: he 
was denominated the ladies’ faney man. Miss 
Maria Nervous was a lady’s maid of the new 
school. Miss Maria had a touch of the theatrical 
mania; she was a tragic actress of first rate 
parts. Miss Nervous had such fine feelings that 
the sound of dustman’s bell, or the springing of a 
watchman’s rattle, would occasiou her to fall into 
hysterics, However, it was a great consolation 
to think that a drop of the bottle (known by the 
name of Jackey) would at all times bring Maria 
to herself again, and invigorate her with fresh 
spirits. The performance of the ‘Road to 
Ruin” was a death blow to the privates. Soon 
after the comedy had began, some traps in the 
shape of police officers made their debuts on the 
stage, and were greeted with loud hisses by a dis- 
_ cerning audience. The prompter was awake; 
he gave the performers their cue—some bolted, 
and some were nabbed. The ladies were put to 
their shifts; though, unfortunately, some of them 
were destitute of that modest apparel. The cele- 
brated tread mill was the fate of the captured. 
Thus much for private theatricals and amateur 
erect 


Private acting, you know, is now all the go, 
Where all ranks they promiscuously mingle. 
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HOW TO RULE A HUSBAND. 
A CELEBRATED RECITATION. 


As recited by Mrs. Talbot, at the Rochester 
Theatre. 


Cured of my folly as a scolding wife, 

Sir John, at last, shall lead a quiet life! 

Ye henpecked husbands! ah! I greatly fear, 
That many of that gentle class are here! 

Atteud awhile—a wife reformed shall school ye, 
And show why wives rebel—how women rule ye! 


When first, in artful blandishment arrayed, 

You court with smiles and prayers the unguarded 
maid, 

How full of wit each word—of charms each 
feature— 

She’s angel—goddess then ! celestial creature! 

While she—poor silly maid, takes all forsooth! 

What female heart can doubt such charming 
truth? 

The wedding o’er, how soon these high notes fall! 

This angel proves mere woman after all ! ) 

The great discovery made, how changed the tone! 

The husband colé—the wife indifferent grown. 

"Stead of, “‘my dear—my love—my treasured 
prize,” 

“ Damme, my dear !” and “ zounds, my love !”’ he 

cries ! 
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While she soon grown by disappointment cold, 
Replies, resents, and ends a downright scold ! 


Now comes her triumph! for you’ll all allow 
When women choose to rule—we all know how! 
For where’s the man who dares, of old or young, 
To take the field against a woman’s tongue ? 


Yonder I see a lady, by the bye, 

She with sharp nose, and little scolding eye ; 

—And—or xis looks have very much belied her, 

Her cara sposa, there, sits close beside her, 

—That round, fat gentleman who looks so blue— 

You need’nt hide your face—I don’t mean you! 

Now, as I take it, this harmonious pair, 

Can prove what man and wife in general are! 

Married for love in youth’s impetuous hour, 

They dreamed of endless joy in hymen’s bower: 

But long before the honeymoon was o’er, 

A quarrel rose which lasted—evermore! 

‘* My love,”’ said he one evening, “‘ I don’t choose 

That you should wear—my dearest—so much 
rouge!” 

*¢ Not rouge !”’ cried she in agony, “I vow, 

My love—that’s quite provoking now !” 

Tears ’gan to fall, and with the rouge to mingle— 

** You ne’er found fault with rouge when I were 
single!” 

—** Zounds, ma’am!” ** You brute, would I had 
longer tarried !”’ 

-—‘* S’death, ma’am, you never rouged before we 
married !” 
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In short, ye men! before ye wed forbear 
Of everlasting truth and love to swear; 
But married—fan with care the nuptial flame, 
Nor think that bear and husband mean the same ! 
Win us by love—if that won’t do alone, 
Die! like sir John—and then the day’s your own! 


Ladies! a word to you and then I’ve done; 
A word to tell you what you ought to shun. 
Shun contradiction—worst of all disasters— 
You should be mistresses—but not be masters ! 
Win by affection—by persuasion rule: 

Thus gain your end! and so I shut up school. 


LONG LIFE TO A PETTICOAT. 


There with fun we the stocking throw, 
Boys all dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
Girls trimmed neatly from top to toe, 
Red looks the priest at his comely nose, 
Round goes the jorum at bedding time, 
Whack ’gainst the floor goes each leather brogue, 
Bang go the bells in a merry chime, 
Smack go the lips of each pretty rogue. 
Lilt up the pipes let the chanter sound, 
Dearly we doat on the merry note, 
While the sweet whiskey goes briskly round, 
Drinking long life to the petticoat. 
A 
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Sweet are the smiles from the comely bride, 
Eyes at her of all goggle so, 
Bridegroom stands by her lovely side, 
A goose just nicked in the noddle though ; 
Girls chant out from their merry throats, 
Boys for the whiskey are riper now, 
Toasting the souls that wear petticoats, 


Ail get as drunk as the piper’s sow. 
Lilt up the pipes, &c. 


BECKY BURTON AND DOCTOR DID- 
DLE’EM. 


Becky Burton was a sempstress bold; 
She said she’d have her fortune told; 
For, being neither young nor old, 
She thought enough she’d tarried. 
Doctor Diddl’em wore a beard, 
And folks by telling fortunes queered, 
And to him simple Betty steered, 
To know when she’d be married. 


Spoken.| For she was quite tired of being an 
old maid, and often used to cry, 


With a “heigho for a husband!” pretty maids, 
Fal, lal, lal de ra, 
O, mind your P's and Q’s ! 
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He took her money, and then took snuff, 
And told her such a deal of stuff, 
Of zodywack and signs, as tough 

A tale as he could pring, sir. 
Says he, “‘ You sha’n’t an old maid die, 
For here you’ve twins, by Gemini.” 
‘* By Jem and you,”’ says she, “*O fie! 

I ha’n’t had no such thing, sir.” 


Spoken.| No, sir, I hav’n’t got a child yet; 
and you ought to be ashamed of yourself, you 
wicked man you, to take a young, person’s cha- 
racter away. 


With a “heigho for a husband,” &c. 


Says he, “ You quite mistake—they’re signs 
You'll wed a squire.” —No more she pines, 
Waits for the squire, all else declines, 
And dies a spintser bonny. 
So, girls, who would your fortunes see, 
By conjurers ne’er cheated be, 
But tell them in a cup of tea 
Yourselves, and save your.money. 


Spoxen.| (Producing a teacup and looking in 
it.) Well, I declare—yes! there’s a coach aud 
six in one corner, and a sweet young man. No; 
it’s only myself making all the girls laugh, 


With a “heigho for a husband,” &c. 
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THE INCANTATION OF SPIRITS. 


As delivered by Mr. Clark, as Caspar, in Der 
Freischutz, at the Park Theatre. 


Spirit, appear! the circle is made, 
The skull is reared on the naked blade; 
By thy unutterable name, 
Which the heart may think, but the lips cannot 
frame ; 
By the bond that, signed with blood, 
Be thou in fire, or be thou in flood; 
Be thou in earth, or be thou in air, 
Hitber I summon thee, hither repair! 
Be thou distant, or be thou near, 
Master and servant,—appear, appear ! 


CHARM. 
Huntsman dark, who haunts this dell, 
Hear, and aid my potent spell. 
Be near me this night till the lead be heated, 
The balls be cast, and the charm completed! 
Six balls for thee, and one for me! 
Huntsmon dark, who haunts this dell, 
Hear, and aid my potent spell. 


CHORUS. 
Hurrah! hurrah! o’er hill and wold, 
Through storm and night our course we hold, 
O’er field and forest, tower, and tide, 

Hurrah! hurrah! how swift we ride ; 
Yoho! hurrah! yoho! hurrah! &c. 
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DEMME! ’M QUITE THE GO. 


Natty, dashing, quite the go, 
opperum, caperum, kick, 
Learn to dance, to point the toe, 

Careless twirl my jemmy stick; 
Spy glass queering, ha, ha, ha! 
aucy, leering, sa, sa, sa ! 
Ladies jeering, la, la, la! 
Oh ! dem’me! I’m quite the go. 


Up to town in bladish style, 
Swaggerum, bouncerum, dash ! 
Quiz the knowing ones the while, 
I in Bond street cut a splash. 
Laughing, rolling, ha, ha, ha! 
Hyde Park strolling, la, la, la! 
Opera lolling, la, la, la! 
Oh! dem’me! I’m quite the go. 


Tandem sporting pretty pair, 
Smackery, crackery, hoy! 

Bet, Newmarket, thousands there, 
Mount my racer, jockey boy ! 

Spurring, cutting, ha, ha, ha! 

By all putting, sa, sa, sa ! 

Win plate, strutting, la, la, la ! 
Oh ! dem’me! I’m quite the go. 


But, should duns begin to rail, 
Writtery, touchery, oh! 
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Kick the bums, tip them leg bail, 
But if overtaken, so ; 
King’s Bench ambling, ha, ha, ha! 
Sporting, gambling, sa, sa, sa! 
Ruler rambling, la, la la! 
Ob ! dem’me! again the go! 


DIALOGUE, 


BETWEEN AN IRISH INNKEEPER AND AN ENGLISII 
GENTLEMAN. 












Englishman. Holloa, house! 
Innkeeper. 1 don’t know any of that name. 
Eng. Are you the master of the inn? 

Inn. Yes, sir, please your honor, when my 
wife’s from home. 

Eng. have you a bill of fare? 

Inn. Yes, sir, the fair of Mollingar and Ballin- 
asle are next week. 

Eng. 1 see—how are your beds? 

Inn. Very well, E thank you, sir. 

Eng. Have you any mountain? 

Inn. Yes, sir, this country is full of mountains. 

Eng. I mean a kind of wine. 

Inn. Yes, sir, all kinds, from Irish white wine 

(buttermilk) to burgundy. 

Eng. Have you any porter? 
Inn. Yes, sir, Pat is an excellent porter: he’ll 
go any where. 
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Eng. No, I mean porter to drink. 

Inn. O, sir, he'll drink the ocean, never fear 
him for that. 

Eng. Have you any fish? 

Inn. They call me an odd fish. 

Eng. I think so. I hope you are not a shark. 

Inn. No, sir, indeed I am not a lawyer. 

Eng. Have you any soals? 

Inn. For boots or shoes, sir? 

Eng. Psha! Have you any plaice? 

Inn. No, sir, but I was promised one if I would 
vote for Mr. B. 

Eng. Have you any wild fowl? 

Inn. They are tame enough now, for they have 
been killed these three days. 

Eng. 1 must see myself. 

Inn. And welcome, sir, I'll fetch you the look- 


ing glass. 





THE STAGE STRUCK BARBER. 





Dick Friz was a barber’s man, 
A barber’s man I say, 
But Thalia did his heart trepan, 
And he was resolved to play. 
As Figaro he did appear, 
Nor varied from his trade, 
And he did the part so very queer, 
That he ne’er again it played. 
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As Dicky Gossip he next cafhe 
To play upon the stage, 
But soon the audience cried out shame, 
For he put them in a rage. 
This put poor Dicky at a stand, 
And spoiled all his bliss, 
For, when he expected ev’ry hand, 
He got nought but a hiss. 


As Thalia proved an unkind jade, 
To Melpomene he turned; 

He ne’er again thought on his trade, 
For tragedy he burned. 

In crooked Richard now he starts 
When he beholds the ghosts ; 

Of his success in all his parts 
Unto his friends he boasts. 


The water now was hissing hot, 
His razor was so keen, 
But like that great man he was not, 
His like there’ll ne’er be seen. 
Dick, finding that he could not play, 
Resolved the.stage to leave ; 
Iam no Richard, Dick did say, 
And so I will not grieve. 


A NP NC li pigs 4 bein nk 


lien: 


THE SINNERS AND THE SKULLS. 


A pair of youths, too fond of missing, 
‘Phat is, of one sad crime call’d kissing, 
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Could never let the girls alone ; 
For ever busy with their lips— 
Of Adam’s block two nice young chips, 
As good for love as e’er was known. 











To expiate these kissing crimes, 
Committed, Lord! a thousand times, 
The priest enjoin’d them penance twenty 
nights— 
Each in his bed a human skull, 
Cheek by jow}, ~ 
To try what good might be peform’d by 
frights. 















In a few days the sinners met— 
‘‘ Pierre, wasn’t thee in a dev’lish sweat, 
To sleep so near a d—n’d old stinking head? 
My senses all were nearly lost: 
I dreamt of nothing but a ghost: 
Egad I thought I should have died with dread. 













Well was not thine a dismal night? 
How did thy spirits bear the fright?” 
‘‘ Why, very pleasantly, faith,” answered 
Pierre, 
‘¢ So far from seeing ghosts and hell, 
I ne’er like’d penance half so well: 
And yet the head was all night at my ear!” 












‘* Why, how the deuce is this,” quoth Paul, 
‘¢ You mean to laugh at me, that’s all— 
Dost take me for an ass, so very dull?” 
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‘Then to convince thee, Paul,” quoth 
Pierre, 


‘* A trifling whisper to thine ear— 
I had a female body to my skull!” 


TOM SIMPLETON. 


A SERIO COMIC GLEE. 


Tom Simpleton came to his fortune on Sunday, 

And his friends came to see him, in dozens, on 
Monday ! 

On Tuesday were with him to dinner and sup; 

On Wednesday in honor of Tom kept it up! 


On Thursday his friends set the dice box afloat ; 
On Friday, by some means, he lost his last note ; 
And on Saturday—Saturday Tom cut his throat! 


AN ACTOR’S A COMICAL DOG. 


An actor’s a comical dog, 
Now frisky, now dull as a log ; 

So changeable all, 

Now short, and now tall, 
Now plump, then as slim as a frog. 


Now Pad dy the brogue he puts on, 
Then struts with the pride of a don, 
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Now a French oui monsieur, 
Then a Dutch yaw mynheer, 
Or bra’ Donald, the head of his clan. 


How rarely they take in the town, 

From one shilling up to a crown! 
They pant, and they cry, 
Fight, tumble, and die, 

But laugh when the curtain is down. 


THE CHESNUT HORSE. 


An Eaton stripling, training for the law, 

» A dunce at syntax, but a dab at taw, 

One happy Christmas laid upon the shelf 

His cap and gown, and stores of learned pelf, 

= With all the deathless bards of Greece and Rome, 

To spend a fortnight at his uncle’s home. 

Return’d, and past the usual how d’ye does, 

Inquiries of old friends, and college news: 

“ Well, Tom, the road; what saw you worth dis- 
cerning 2 

How’s all at college, Tom?—what is’t you’re 
learning ?” 


“Learning !—O, logic, logic !—not the shallow 
rules 

Of Lockes and Bacons—antiquated fools ! 

But wits’ and wranglers’ logic; for, d’ye see, 

ll prove as clear, as clear as A. B. C. 
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That an eel pie’s a pigeon; to deny it, 

Is to say black’s not black.” —* Come let’s try it!” 

** Well, sir; aa eel pie is a pie of fish.” ** Agreed.” 

‘Fish pie may be a jack pie.”—‘ Well, well, 
proceed.” 

**A jack pie is a John pie—and, ’tis done ! 

For every John pie must be a pie John.” —(pi- 
geon.) 

‘** Bravo! bravo!” Sir Peter cries ; ‘* Logic for- 
ever ! 

That bangs my grandmother, and she was clever. 

But now [I think on’t ’twould be mighty hard 

If merit such as thine met no reward ; 

To show how much I logic love in course, 

I'll make thee master of my chesnut horse.” 

“A horse!’ quoth Tom, “blood, pedigree, and 
paces ! 

O, what a dash I’ll cut at Epsom races !” 

Tom dreamt all night of boots and leather 
breeches, 

Of hunting cats, and leaping rails and ditches ; 

Rose the next morn an hour before the lark, 

And dragg’d his uncle, fasting, to the park ; 

Bridle in hand, each vale he scours of course, 

To find out something like a chesnut horse ; 

But no such animal the meadows cropt, 

Till under a large tree Sir Peter stopt, 

Caught at a branch, and shook it, when down fell 

A fine horse chesnut, in its prickly shell. 

“ There, Tom, take that.”’—** Well, sir, and what 
beside ?”’ ‘ 

“* Why, since you’re booted, saddle it and ride.” 
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‘ Ride! what, a chesnut, sir ?’’—** Of course, 
For I can prove that chesnut is a horse ; 

Not from the doubtful, fusty, musty rules 

Of Locke and Bacon, antiquated fools ; 

Nor old Malebranch, blind pilot into knowledge, 
But by the laws of wit and Eton College: 

As you have prov’d, and which I don’t deny, 
That a pie John’s the same as a John pie. 

The matter follows, as a thing of course, 

That a horse chesnut is a chesnut horse.” 


THE CHAPTER OF COMEDIES ; 
OR, THE ACTOR’S COMIC CATALOGUE. 


The World in a Village, some poets portray, 
Some say men are all actors and Life a mere play, 
Which opinion I'll try to Review in a song, 

As You Like It, I hope, or I’m All in the Wrong. 
Yet, barring all pother, of this, that, and t’other, 
We’re all of us actors in turn. 


The Critic, Poor Gentleman, quite in a Rage, 
Says I, only repeat All the World is a Stage ; 
Thus he acts the part of the Choleric Man, 
Because I advise you to Laugh when you Can. 
For barring all pother, &c. 


The Jew and the Doctor sell money and health, 
The Misef, you know, is the Vot’ry of Wealth ; 
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Village Lawyers, Hear Both Sides, nor care 
Which is Which, 
And the English Merchant plays How to Grow 
Rich. 
For barring all pother, &c. 


The Poor Soldier, Abroad and At Home, fights 
to rise, 
The Poor Sailor has Chances of taking the Prize, 
Both act British Fortitude, go where they will, . 
While our foes Fly by Night and are Runaways 
still. 
That’s barring all pother, &c. 


Hints to Husbands the Romp gives, while Miss 
in her Teens 

Longs for How to get Married, and Wedding 
Day scenes, 

Lovers’ Vows on the famed Flitch of Bacon de- 
pend, 

Three Weeks after Marriage the Honey Moon 
end. 

For barring all pother, &c. 


What a fine School for Friends we a benefit find, 
"Tis a House to be Sold, and ’tis Raising the 
Wind. 


Speed the Plough, while you rivet those Chains 
of the Heart, 

Which the Birth Day of gratitude here must im- 
part. 


While barring all pother, &c. 
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May Family Quarrels our land ne’er divide, 

May John Bull’s Naval Pillars support his Fire 
Side 

May our Cabinet ever unanimous Le, 

And the English Fleet through the World rule 


the sea, 
Till barring all pother, &c. 


THE DRUNKEN BUCK. 


I’m a lad well known in town, 
Among the fair, the black, the brown, 
Can black an eye, or crack a crown, 
With countenance so wise, sir; 
A sup of drink will make you glad, 
And cheer your heart, however sad, 
Too much, you know, will make you mad, 
And close up both your eyes, sir. 
Tipsy, tizzey, muzzy, 
Jolly, groggy, drinking port, — 
We bucks are always muzzy, 
O, bravo, that’s your sort! 


If muzzy made with whiskey dear, 
Reflection ne’er can hover near, 
A fig for any idle fear, 

Sorrow, care, or trouble. 
Then keep it up while spirits aid, 
A jolly, rocky, cheerful blade, 
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For youth and beauty soon doth fade, 
O, life’s an empty bubble! 
Tipsy, tizzey, muzzy, &c. 


Drink, doctors say, will hurt your health, 
Though oft they take a sup by stealth ; 
And justice says, "twill hurt your wealth, 

For this they get their fees, sir ; 
The parson, too, don’t drink, he’ll say, 
Though by himself he’ll mug away, 
And, sanctified, cry, yea and nay ! 

As fuddled_as you please, sir. 

Tipsy, tizzey, muzzy, &c. 


THE IRISH GHOST. 


In days of yore, but since the flood, 
Whilst Teague in bed was snoring, 

A spectre ’fore him ghastly stood, 
And woke him with its roaring. 


No nose it had, nor e’er an eye, 
Nor mouth to eat its bread; 


And would you know the reason why, 
Alas! it had no head! 


With horrid gape Teague view’d the sprite, 
Then cried, “‘ Ah! new be spaking! 
And aise me from my sad affright, 
And tell me if ’'m waking?” 
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‘‘ Arrah, my dear!’’ the shade replied, 
‘“‘T cannot spake you now; 

But I’m thy father’s ghost, who died, 
Beheaded—God knows how! 


* Alack, poor ghost!” the son exclaim’d, 
‘** No wonder thou’rt not frisky, 

For he most surely must be dead, 
Who cannot drink his whiskey.” 


‘¢ Ah! honey, true!” the sprite resum’d, 
‘* Therefore I leave thee dead: 

And that I mayn’t to hell be doom’d, 
Pm looking for my head !” 


BOB POINTER, THE DUNSTABLE 
COACHMAN ; 


OR, THE STAGE STRUCK DRIVER. 


A Comic Song, as sung in character by Mr. 
Sloman. 


Bob Pointer drove a stage, all day, 
From Dunstable to London, merrily ; 
While, all night, on a stage, he’d play 
His part correct and readily: 
He was stage struck, in youth, 
By some players, one night, 
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And, from that time, a stage 
Was his only delight, 
Cantering, 
Bantering, 
Splashing on, 
Dashing on, 
Tooling ’em, 
Fooling ’em, 
Down the Strand, 
Four m hand, 
¥es, still he drove a stage, all day, 
From Dunstable to London merrily ; 
While, all night, on a stage, he’d play 
His part correct and readily. 


Spoken.| Bob was so stage struck that he very 
often mistook his patent saftey stage for a patent 
playhouse stage, and treated every body theatri- 
cally. For instance; he’d say, ‘‘ Now, then, book- 
keeper, let’s see how the places are taken for to- 
night, will you? Eb, what’s this? four insides— 
why the bozes will be quite full : halloa, only three 
outsides—hum! gallery shy—no matter, we shall 
pull upas we go along, second account always helps 
us, you know. Where’s the play bill?—psha! 
I mean the weigh bill. You Shadrack, trundle off 
with your choice fruit there, will you? my audience 
can get apples or oranges, ale or porter, wine or 
cider, in the house, if they want them; besides, 
you belong to the other house—the Opposition. 
Now then, Bill Helper, take those ere geese out of 
the pit.”—The pit, Master Bob,—Ah, the boot. 
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you fool, don’t you understand ?—Oh, coachman! 
—Sir, to you.—Be so good as to keep me the seat 
aside of you—I always like to ride with the coach- 
man.—Very sorry, sir, but that place has been 
taken these three weeks; Miss Rosebud always 
engages the front place in the stage bor. Pray, 
coachman, are you sure this is the right coach? 
Yes, ma’am, this is the original; our present per- 
formance, ‘‘ A Journey to London,” has been per- 
formed upwards of three hundred successive nights. 
And have you always been the coachman?—Yes, 
ma’am, I’ve sustained the principal character all 
that time, and, I flatter myself, with very great 
applause.— When do you set off’—Doors open at 
half past three, and commence driving precisely at 
four.—Here, George Guard, out with your bugle, 
and let’s have the first music, d’ye hear? it’s full 
time; we shall be starting soon; give us summat 
out 0° the F'ryshoots.—Aye, Master Bob, the Hunt- 
ing Chorus. (Imitation of guard playing on key’d 
bugle. )—Well done, George.—Hey, there’s four 
striking! we must set set off, that’s our prompter’s 
bell; take your places, there. Now, then, down, 
down, hats off, as we ride under the gateway: ya 
hip, ya hip! st! we go along beautifully; hold up, 
there, Melpomene ! go along, Thalia ! no carrying 
on the stage without you. Now, then, come, I 
think Tl] try if I’m perfect in my soliloquy for to- 
night—must astonish the Gray’s Inn laners with 
that. All the world’s a stage—ya bip, ya hip! st! 
st!—and all the men and women—four inns and 
‘IX outs; come, that a’n’t so bad—they have their 
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exits—let that gentleman out, there, Bill—and 
their entrances—now, ma’am, tumble in—and 
one man, in his time, plays many.parts—why don’t 
you lock that ere hind wheel, there, Bill? I’m 

obliged to do every thing myself— —first, the infant 
—can’t take the child, ma’am, she’ll count for 
one, and we’ve above our number already—mew- 
ling and puking—dear me, what a mess the roads 
are in, surely ; come, I think I shall be able to 
get through; so, ya hip, ya hip! go along, there, 

Thus, still he drove a stage all day, &c. 


Charles Mathews was not more ‘** At Home”’ 
Than Pointer in “* Mail Coach Adventures ;”’ 
Nor through his “* T’rips” could Mathews roam 
More free from public censures ; 
Nor Astley’s could show, 
Though Ducrow you might see, 
More brilliant Equestrian 
Spectacles than he, 
As down the Strand, 
Four in hand, 
Cantering, 
Bantering, 
Dashing on, 
Splashing on, 
Tooling ’em, 
Fooling ’em, 
For still he drove a stage all day, &c. 


Spoken.| Pray, coachman, what’s the fare 
from here to Barnet ?—Two shillings, ma’am.— 
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Can’t you take me for one?—No, ma’am; half 
price don’t commence till we’ve passed the nine 
mile stone.—Coachman, be so obliging as just to 
stop here while I steps into that there shop, and 
buys some German sassage to heat on the road.— 
Can’t stop, sir, you’ll have plenty of time to get 
refreshments between the acts——Between the 
hacts, coachy ‘—Yes, sir, change three times on 
the road; stop here for one; get up a new horse 
piece here, by particular desire.—Now, then, Joe 
Groom, bring ’em out; a horse, a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse! Ulloa, what have we here ? 
hum, I’ve been stage manager here for three years, 
and never saw such a set out as this before ; what, 
you’ve got the kicking mare there again ?—Kick- 
ing mare, Master Bob! there’s shy Jenny, if you 
mean her.—Shy Jenny ! she’s a nation sight more 
likerer Timour the Tartar, in my opinion.—Hum, 
Bob’s a funny fellow—will have his joke on the 
road—will be clown to the ride. Come, come, 
look sharp, clap on the leathers, here’s a rare 
storm coming, and you know what the poet says, 
“ Blow, winds, come, rack, at least, let’s die with 
harness on our back!’ there, there, that will do, 
now, then, we shall go along like new ones. 
Bless my soul, how my leaders dance about! I 
declare it’s quite a diwertissement to see em; ’gad 
lll show ’em I can cut as well as they; there’s a 
touch under the flank for ’em! ya hip! st! st! 
wheugh! charming, charming! Let me see how 
{ come on in my part of “ All’s well,” nothing 
like trying it over, (sings) —— by the waning 
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moon—d—’me, how dark it is—when skies pro- 
claim night’s cheerless noon—we must put up the 
lamps, Bill—by tower, fort, or tented ground— 

there goes the long Liverpool—the sentry walks 
his dreary round—look sharp ahead, there, Guard 
—and should some footstep chance to stray—tide, 
ma’am, ride ; Whetstone, Barnet, Highgate, Lon- 
donwhere caution marks the guarded way—get 
out of the road, there, you young scoundrel, will 
you—who goes there ?—that’s the heavy Man- 
chester, going to town, sir— stranger, quickly tell 
—who the devil’s that 1—a friend—he run agin 
us last week—the word—are you all right behind, 
there? all right, oh, then—good night, good night, 
all’s well—there, that willdo. Now, then, George 
Guard, out with your bugle, and give us a bit of a 
flourish as we go through St. Alban’s; Tl touch 
up the nags a bit; always like to appear to come 
in fresh, at all events... 

Thus, still Bob drove a stage all day, &c. 


His part on each stage Bob despatches with glee ; 
Knows the “ Innkeeper’s Daughter” with great 
facility ; 
No one can get through a length quicker than he, 
He has such rare ability. 
In the famed “ Road to Ruin” 
He ne’er rode, nor will, 
Though he’s gone through the “ Turnpike 
Gate” 
Oft, with great skill. 
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Ranting, 

And dauhting, 
And tooling, 
And fooling, 
Cantering, 
Bantering, 

Down the Strand, 
Four in hand, 


For still Bob drove a stage all day, &c. 


Seoxen.| Ya hip, ya hip, go along there. UlI- 
loa, what’s this? that Tom Short not at the Whet- 
stone Trust, and the gate shut! who the devil 
would trust such a fellow as that! Ya hip, ya 
hip, gate! gate! Here, Bill Helper, do be call 
boy for once, and give him the word. Ya hip, ya 


hip! Gate! gate! gate! Oh, here you are at 
last; you’re a pretty fellow, a’nt you; why, 
zounds you ought to be forfeited.—Forfeited, 
what for?—Why, for keeping the stage waiting, 
to be sure.—I beg pardon, Master Bob, but I’d 
only just stepped in to bring out a new entertain- 
ment. A new entertainment, what is it?—Why, 
a mellow dram.—Oh, a mellow dram! I don’t 
care if I take a principal part in that, so hand it 
up; it’s a performance that’s sure to go down ; 
ah, very spirited indeed; well now, after.this here 
drop of something short, suppose you give us the 
letter, you-know J always like to be letter per- 
ect.—_ Q.—Oh, Q, is it; now we have got our 
cue, we can go along; so, ya hip, ya hip, there, 
st! st! so, here we are at London at last. Now, 
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sir, please to remember the coachman.—Remew- 

' ber the coachman ?—Yes, sir, my benefit, if you 

, please.— Well, there’s a shilling for you.—Thank 

ye, sir; shall hardly clear my night’s expenses for 

| all that ; no matter; ya hip, ya hip. : 
Thus still Bob drove a stage all day, &c. 





JOE GRIM AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


Clown.—Sweet Colin and Harlequin Zanny, 
I’ve Jeft to ride out a cock horse sirs; 
On Neddy see me and my granny, 
A riding to Banbury-cross, sirs ; 
Ech-aw! ech-aw! here we go, 
Me and my granny, gee wo. 
(Neddy kicks.) 
<* Granny.—But Neddy’s quite frisky, odd rot un, 
ie Take care, Joey, mind, he hops. 
(kicking.) 


Clown. —He scarce knows which way hangs his 
bottom, 
Since his picture’s stuck up in the 
shops. 
Ech-aw! ech-aw! &c. 
(kicking.) 


Granny.—Oh ! let me get off from the donkey, 
Dear Joey, now what can he ail ? 
Clown.—Why, Granny, to make Neddy spunky, 
I ginger put under his tail, 
Ech-aw! ech-aw! &c. 
(kicking and prancing.) 
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